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The Sanitas Trap is the only self-scouring, simple water-seal trap ever invented which. retains 
its seal against siphonage, back-pressure, evaporation and all other adverse forces which can occur 
in good modern plumbing work. It is free from all obstructions to the water-way such as gates, . 
valves, or balls, and has: no working parts to get out of order. It requires no: back venting to pre- 
serve its seal. The trap may, however, be vented like other traps if desired, and-it has the advantage 
when so vented over ordinary vented traps of not losing its seal: by evaporation. | ' For the vent may 
‘Be applied below the outlet, a sufficient distance, to bring the water-seal out of the reach of the 
induced air current which causes the evaporation. The ordinary § trap cannot be so vented with- 
out subjecting it to the danger of self-siphonage, from which the Sanitas trap is free. The Sanitas 
trap has a greater power of resistance to siphonage even unvented, than the vented § trap, and 
when properly set will retain this power. indefinitely, even under sinks, which. the vented § trap 
will not. Therefore the expense, danger and complication of venting may be avoided, and greater 

safety and simplicity attained. 
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N obedience to an order passed by the United States Senate 
| January 4, a special report has been prepared upon the con- 
struction of the Congressional Library Building, which is 
now printed, and offers some interesting details in regard to 
this great public work. Although the report does not go out 
of its way to refer to personal matters, it seems not unlikely 
that the occasion for its preparation is to be sought in the out- 
rageous attacks made in the newspapers on the integrity of the 
architect in regard to the tests which he applied to the cement 
which was furnished by the contractor for making the concrete 
to be used in the foundation of the building. The fact appears 
to have been that the specifications required that the cement 
should pass the ordinary tests, showing a tensile strength of three 
hundred pounds per square inch after one day in air and six 
days in water, and leaving not more than ten per cent residuum 
upon a sieve of twenty-five hundred meshes to the square inch. 
The samples furnished by one of the bidders fulfilled both these 
requirements, and the contract was awarded to him. On com- 
mencing the work, however, the contractor sent to the building 
a lot of cement of a brand not included among those which he 
had submitted by sample for the original test. The architect 
promptly rejected this, as not being in accordance with the con- 
tract, which was, of course, based upon the samples accompany- 
ing the original tender. The Commission in charge of the con- 


j > ildi reve ping ¢ as in- | ° es ° ° 
struction of the building, however, on being appealed to, in- strength, General Meigs expressed the opinion in his report to 


structed the architect to test the new cement, which had not 
previously been offered by any bidder, and to accept it if he 
found it capable of passing the tests required in the specifica- 
tions. Seventy-two samples were, in pursuance of this direc- 
tion, tested, only sixteen of which showed a tensile strength of 
three hundred pounds, as required, while most of the others 
were far below the standard, the lowest being seventy-eight 
pounds. This alone would necessitate the rejection of the 
cement, as being inferior to the plain and reasonable demands 
of the specification, but Mr. Smithmeyer found also that it was 
very quick-setting, and this quality, always a dangerous one in 
Portland cement, and particularly so in cement to be used for 
concrete, seemed to him, as well as to several other experts, to 
whom he submitted it, quite sufficient to condemn it for the 
purposes of the Library Building, independent of other con- 
siderations. 





N the second, and final rejection of the cement of the new 
brand, the contractor sent a quantity of cement of one of 
the brands submitted by him with his bid, and perhaps the 

oldest and best known in this country of all the Portland 
cements. The watchful architect immediately took samples 
from the barrels delivered, and tested them as before. Instead, 








however, of showing a tensile strength averaging three hundred 
and seven pounds to the square inch, as did the samples sub- 
mitted with the bid, the samples from the barrels delivered on 
the work ‘gave an average tensile strength of only two hundred 
and thirty-three pounds, only four specimens, out of two 
hundred and seventy tested by different experts, reaching the 
strength demanded by the contract. Moreover, some of the 
contractor's cement proved more quick-setting than that which 
had been already rejected, and an engineer officer of the army, 
who ought to be a good judge, wrote to the architect to say 
that in his opinion the cement was probably not what the 
brands on the barrels indicated it to be. In private work-the 
architect, under such circumstances, would simply order the 
contractor to remove the whole of the cement from the ground 
at once, but in Washington, where an immense amount of in- 
fluence can be brought to bear upon public officers, this is not 
so easy, and the contractor, together with those who sold him 
the condemned cements, appeared by counsel before the Com- 
missioners, criticising the tests, and urging the acceptance of 
the cement without regard to the architect’s opinion of it; 
while a paragraph appeared in the press despatches all over 
the country to the effect that the architect of the Library Build- 
ing had been detected in a scheme for keeping out, by arbitrary 
and unreasonable tests, cements of excellent quality, in order 
to compel the use in the building of a particular brand, in the 
sale of which he had a personal interest. Fortunately, the 
people of the United States have found in Mr. Smithmeyer an 
architect who not only understands the art which he professes, 
but suffers neither personal influence nor cruel calumny to 
turn him from the path of vigilant fidelity to the trust reposed 
in him, and, while he makes in his part of the report no com- 
plaints or accusations in regard to any person, and assumes no 
airs of injured professional dignity, all architects will cordially 
sympathize with him in his modest suggestion that considera- 
tions of generosity toward contractors ought not to justify the 
relaxation of requirements indispensable to sound construction, 
and that for this reason, the judgment of the architect in mat- 
ters within his province ought to be sustained, even if he 
should seem at times too strict in the construction of his 
specifications. In this particular case, it certainly cannot be 
said that a standard of three hundred pounds tensile strength 
after seven days is too strict, and, in view of the danger from 
the swelling of some quick-setting cements, the architect ought 
to have the privilege, which, indeed, the specification expressly 
reserves to him, of “subjecting the cement to such other tests 
as he may require,” so that Mr. Smithmeyer can hardly be 
accused of having been too strict in his interpretation of the 
specification. 





N one of the tests, which was made independently for the 
Commissioners by General M. C. Meigs, a question of con- 
siderable technical importance was brought up. Although 

the cement sent to the building fell below the required tensile 


the Commissioners that it was “quite good enough for the 
foundations of the Library of Congress,” and stronger than any 
cement known to him as having been used in the foundations 
of any United States building in Washington, and went on to 
say that “these concrete foundations are to be subjected to 
compressive strains only,” and that “the tensile strength is 
used in the examination of the material, because the test is 
easier and cheaper, and not because the concrete is expected to 
be pulled, exposed to tensile strains.” Now, although this is 
unquestionably the case with concrete foundations in soil of 
uniform resistance, it would not be so where the concrete lay 
upon a subsoil of unequal consistency. We once knew a cellar. 
floor laid with concrete under the direction of a clever archi- 
tect, in a building, the walls of which stood on piles driven 
through a soft-made ground to a firm stratum. If the con- 
crete were laid on the made-ground, the settlement which was 
constantly going on in this would carry down the portions of 
the floor not attached to the walls, causing cracks and inequali- 
ties of surface, and the architect, understanding this, solved 
the problem by making the cancrete-layer of sufficient thick- 
ness, and of materials strong enough, to form a bridge over the 
whole space between the walls, capable of carrying all the 
weight that would be likely to come upon it without any help 
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from the ground beneath. As in a less degree a concrete-layer 
on ground which is soft in places and hard in others, may serve 
to relieve the soft spots by bridging on them, and thus carrying 
off the strain to the harder places around them, it would cer- 
tainly appear that a considerable transverse strength was 
necessary in concrete under such conditions, which, as Mr. 
Smithmeyer’s report says, are those which unavoidably exist 
under the Library building. As the transverse strain on a 
mass imperfectly supported below, and subjected to a vertical 
load is composed of a compressive strain in the upper portions, 
and a tensile strain in the lower part, and is limited by the 
capacity of the material for bearing the kind of strain to which 
it yields most readily, it is of great importance in such cases 
that concrete which presents an almost unlimited resistance to 
compression, should have a maximum tensile strength, as on 
this its power of sustaining a transverse strain entirely de- 
pends, and it seems to us that Mr. Smithmeyer was therefore 
perfectly justified in specifying a reasonable tensile strength 
for the cement to be used, and that he was bound to reject 
cement which would have given him a concrete possessing only 
three-fourths of the strength which he believed necessary for 
giving perfect security against the strains which he considered 
likely to come upon it. 





Indiana Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument Competition has 

resulted in the selection of Mr. Bruno Schmitz, of Berlin, 
as the designer of the future monument. To laymen this is, 
perhaps, the most important fact, but to architects the manner 
in which the Commission reached its decision and the degree of 
regard maintained for their official promises is of equal or even 
greater moment. Upon these points we cannot do better than 
quote the words of one of the expert advisers to whom as a 
body the Commission has from the outset shown the most 
appreciative attention. 


A the daily papers have already widely announced, the 


The Commission maintained to the end the scrupulous attitude 
they had first assumed. After making themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the seventy designs they received—two of 
which they threw out because the author’s name appeared in the 
memoranda accompanying them—and making a preliminary choice 
of eight or ten, they awaited the comments of their Board of Experts. 
These in like manner presented eight or ten as most suitable for 
serious consideration, The Commission reported the next day that 
they had decided upon a shaft or column as the most desirable form 
of monument and had narrowed their choice, informally, to two or 
three. 
as provided-in their prospectus, obtain further information before 


making a formal choice, by first ascertaining the names and profes- | 


sional prowess of the authors of these designs, and then, if necessary, 
asking for further drawings and explanations. The Commission 
accordingly broke the seals and found that the design most in favor 
both with themselves and with their professional advisers was by 
Mr. Bruno Schmitz, of Berlin. As his name is well known and his 


position beyond question, inasmuch as he is the bearer of many per- | 
sonal and professional distinctions, they at once took a decisive vote | 


adopting 

agreed upon — and sent him a letter and telegram to that effect. 
The report of the experts and the final action of the Commission 

will be sent to all the competitors as soon as they can be got through 


the press. 
Mr. Schmitz was the winner in the International Competition for 
the National Monument at Rome some years since. He has the 


Prussian and Dutch Gold Medals for art. 
y tuted by the New York State Superintendent of Schools, 
has resulted quite successfully, fifty-eight designs having 
been submitted. Of these a large portion were excluded from 
consideration on account of the estimated cost being greater 
than the sum allowed, and, apparently for this reason, no prize 
or honorable mention was awarded in either of the two higher 
classes, the best two plans for the ten-thousand dollar building 
being computed to cost thirteen thousand and sixteen thousand 
five hundred dollars respectively, while the best five-thousand 
dollar design was estimated to cost sixty-six hundred. No 
doubt the authors of these designs are a little disappointed at 
the result, and it is not impossible that, if estimated as their 





HE competition for designs for small school-buildings insti- 


designers intended to build them, some of them might have | 


been brought fairly within the limit, but as it was obviously 


The experts then recommended, in writing, that they should, | 


is design — subject to such modifications as might be | 


and the law strictly confined the jury to designs capable of 
being executed for the specified sum, they could hardly do more 
| than see that the estimating was done as impartially and intel- 
ligently as possible, and this, we may be sure, they did. In 
the classes where premiums were awarded, Messrs. Appleyard 
& Bowd, of Lansing, Mich., carried off the first prize in 
Classes 1, 2 and 4, the second prize in each of these classes 
being awarded to Mr. John R. Church, of Rochester, N. Y. 
In Class 3, Messrs. J. C. A. Heriot & Co., of Albany, took 
the first prize. Special mentions in several of the classes were 
voted to Mr. Warren R. Briggs, of Bridgeport, Conn., a noted 
_ designer of school-houses, and to Mr. John Cox, Jr., and Mr. 
C. Powell Karr, of New York. 








J HE Engineering and Building Record publishes a few par- 
ticulars about Mr. Lindenthal’s proposed bridge across the 
Hudson River at New York, and gives a comparative view 

of the design for it and that of various other bridges of great 
span. The smallest of these shown is the steel arch bridge 
over the Mississippi River at St. Louis, not many years ago 
the chief engineering wonder of the country, the longest span 
of which is only five hundred and fifty-two feet. Next in 
order is the Poughkeepsie bridge across the Hudson, now in 
process of erection, which is a mixed girder and cantilever 
construction of five spans, the three widest spans being each 
five hundred and forty-eight feet. The third example is the 
suspension bridge between New York and Brooklyn, which is 
fifteen hundred and ninety-five feet and six inches from centre 
to centre of the piers, and next to this is the huge cantilever 
bridge over the Forth estuary, with its two spans of seventeen 
_ hundred feet each. The proposed Hudson River bridge, if 
built, will greatly surpass even this, the middle span being 
twenty-eight hundred and fifty feet, or more than half a mile 
from centre to centre of the piers. In construction, this gigan- 
tic affair is intended to be a suspension bridge, with cables 
forty inches in diameter, those of the Brooklyn bridge being 
sixteen inches, but the cables are furnished with a system of 
lattice trussing which appears novel, and the towers, instead of 
being of stone, as in the Brooklyn and most other large suspen- 
sion-bridges; are of iron lattice-work. These towers are figured 
on the diagram as five hundred feet high, so that the structure 
would have a most imposing effect, and with six railroad tracks 
traversing it, as the plan contemplates, there would be few 
more interesting structures in the world. 











(friki AND WATER wmentions a device of some value for 

promoting the efficiency of that simple fire-extinguishing 
| apparatus, a pail of water. According to insurance statistics, 
more fires are put out by water-pails than by all other appli- 
_ ances put together, and they ought to be always within reach. In 
point of fact, however, although the pails are generally pro- 
_ vided abundantly in hotels and office-buildings, the water is 
very apt to be wanting, and even if kept full, the pails are 
often borrowed for some purpose and not returned, so that 
_when most needed they are of no avail. A common way of 
_ meeting this difficulty is to use pails with round or conical bot- 
| toms, which will not stand on a floor, and are, therefore, not 
likely to be borrowed, but this formation seriously diminishes 
the value of the pail as a fire-extinguisher, since a man with 
two of them in his hands, arriving at the scene of action, 
cannot use either without setting the other on the floor and 
losing all its contents. As an improvement on this, a mill- 
_ manager, who had found it difficult to keep the fire-pails filled 
and in order, recently fitted up the hooks carrying the pails 
with pieces of spring-steel, strong enough to lift the pail when 
nearly empty, but not sufficiently so to lift a full pail. Just 
over each spring, in such a position as to be out of the way of 
the handle of the pail, was set a metal point connected with a 
wire from an open-circuit battery. So long as the pails were 
full, their weight, when hung on their hooks, kept the springs 
down, but as soon as one was removed or lost a considerable 
| portion of its contents by evaporation, the spring on its hook 
| would rise, coming in contact with the metal point, thus 
| closing the battery-circuit and ringing a bell in the manager’s 
| office, at the same time showing on an annunciator where the 
trouble was. As the bell continued to ring until the weight of 
the delinquent pail was restored, it was impossible to disregard 
| the summons, and the ingenious manager found no more reason 


impossible to call in the competitors to assist in the estimates, | to complain of the condition of his fire-buckets. 
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Example. 


A girder carries the end of a beam, on which there is a uniform load 
of two thousand pounds. The beam is four inches thick, and of 
Georgia pine. hat size must the stirrup-tron be? 


Example stir. Tue shearing strain at each end of the beam will, 
up-irons- of course, be one thousand pounds, which will be the 
load on stirrup-irons. (See Table VII). From Table IV we find 


for Georgia pine, across the fibres, (+) = 200, we have, therefore, 


for the width of stirrup-iron from Formula (69) 


1000 r6 
«=7900 14 


Therefore the thickness of iron from Formula (71) should be 
SO, «se. ae 
¥= {6000.13 20° 
we must make the iron however at least }” thick and therefore use a 
section of 1} x }”. 

In calculating ordinary floor-beams the shearing strain can be 
overlooked, as a rule; for, in calculating transverse strength we 
allow only the safe stress on the fibres of the upper and lower edges, 
while the intermediate fibres are less and less strained, those at the 
neutral axis not at all. The reserve strength of these only partially 
used fibres will generally be found quite ample to take up the shear- 
ing strain. : 
Rectangular The formule for transverse strength are quite 

beams. complicated, but for rectangular sections (wooden 
beams) they can be very much simplified provided we are calcu- 
lating for strength only and not taking deflection into account. 

Remembering that the moment of resistance of a rectangular sec- 


tion is (Table I) =< and inserting into Formula (18) the value 


for m according to the manner of loading and taken from (Table 
VII), we should have : 


For uniform load on beam. 


Transverse 
b.d? k 
h of _— 
octane” u=5r (>) (72) 
lar beams. 
For centre load on beam. 
b.d? k 
e=iat (7) (78) 
For load at any point of beam. 
b.d2.L k 
“= TMN “\S ) 4) 
For unifoim load on cantilever. 
u = a (=) (75) 
For load concentrated at end of cantilever. 
2 
o= hte (3) ow 
For load at any point of cantilever. 
aS ae | 5) 17 
ee Te: (F of 


Where u = safe uniform load, in pounds. 
Where w = safe centre load on beam, in pounds; or safe load at 
end of cantilever, in pounds. 





1 Ccatinued from page 10, No. 628. 





Where w,= safe concentrated load, in pounds, at any point. 
lovey Y= length, in feet, from wall to concentrated load (in can- 
tilever). 

Where M and N =the respective lengths, in feet, from concen- 
trated load on beam to each support. 
;, Where Z = the length, in feet, of span of beam, or length of canti- 
ever. 

Where 6 = the breadth of beam, in inches. 

Where d= the depth of beam, in inches. 


Where( 4 = the safe modulus of rupture, per square inch, of 


the material of beam or cantilever (see Table IV). 

The above formule are for rectangular wooden beams supported 
against lateral flexure (or yielding sideways). Where beams or gir- 
ders are not supported sideways the thickness should be equal to at 
least half of the depth. 

No allowance The above formule make no allowance for deflec- 

fordefiection. tion, and except in cases, such as factories, etc., 
where strength only need be considered and not the danger of crack- 
ing plastering, or getting floors too uneven for machinery, are really 
of but little value. They are so easily understood that the simplest 
example will answer : 


Example. 


Take a 3” X 10” hemlock timber and 9 feet long (clear span), 
loaded in different ways, what will it safely carry? taking no account 
of deflection. 


The safe modulus of rupture (>) for hemlock from Table IV is 


= 750 pounds. 

If both ends are supported and the load is uniformly distributed 
the beam will safely carry, (Formula 72) : 

3.10? 

= 

9.9 

If both ends are supported and the load concentrated at the centre, 

the beam will safely carry, (Formula 73) : 
3.10? 


== ———. . 750 = 188 5 
W=T55 0 = 1389 pounds 


If both ends are supported and the load is concentrated at a point 
I, distant four feet from one support (and five feet from the other) 
the beam will safely carry, (Formula 74) : 
__ 3.102.9 em 
“= 575° 750 = 1406 pounds. 
If one end of the timber is built in and the other end free and the 
load uniformly distributed, the cantilever will safely carry, (Formula 
75): 


. 750 = 2778 pounds, 


3.10? he 
“= 55 750 = 694 pounds. 

If one end is built in and the other end free, and the load concen 

trated at the free end, the cantilever will safely carry, (Formula 76) : 
__ 3.102 5 
w= 75° 750 = 847 pounds. 

If one end is built in and the other end free, and the load concen- 
trated at a point I, which is 5 feet from the built-in end, the canti- 
lever will safely carry, (Formula 77) : 

x ee 
= Ppp * 750 = 625 pounds. 

Where, however, the span of the beam, in feet, greatly exceeds 
the depth in inches, (see Table VIII), and regard must be had to 
deflection, the formule (28) and (29) also (37) to (42) should 
always be used, inserting for i its value from Table I, section No. 2, 
or: 

vee b.d8 
~ oe 

Where } = the thickness of timber in inches. 

Where d = the depth of timber, in inches. 

Where i — the moment of inertia of the cross-section, in inches. 

Table IX, however, gives a much easier method of calculating 
wooden beams, allowing for both rupture and deflection and Formule 





GLOSSARY OF SYMBOLS.—The following letters, 
in all cases, will be found to express the same mean- 


ing, unless distinctly otherwise stated, viz.: — = the centre. 


= constant in Rankine’s formula for compression | 7 = 3.14159, or, say, 3 1-7 signifies the ratio of the cir- 
of long pillars. [See Table I.) 


‘erence and diameter of a circle. 
If there are more than one of each kind, the second, 


= area hes. = the amount of the left-hand re-action (or sup-| third, etc., are indicated with the Roman numerals 
$ = preadith ‘aca. Ki port) of beams, in pounds. as, for instance, a, d:, du, Gm, ete., Or b, b:, bu, bin, ete. 
i in taking moments, or bending moments, strains, 


unds, per square inch. port) of beams, in 


pounds. 
, in inches, [See Table I.) | the letter signifying that point is ad 





in 
d = depth, in inches. 





n 
° 
P 

¢ = constant for ultimate resistance to compression,|q = the amount of the right-hand re-action (or sup- 
r 
8 
t 


stresses, etc., to signify at what point they are taken, 


a tofr as, for in- 

= mod lasticity, in pound = strain, in pounds. stance : — 
“hye "inch, that is nme he square inch. = constant for ultimate resistance to tension, in| m = moment or bending moment at centre. 
y= factor-of-safety. pounds, per square inch. — “ rn - point A. 
g = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per |“ = uniform load, in pounds. a . ° point B. 

square inch, across the grain. v pd whe pF pone. ~ mx = : “ fe ‘ ‘ point X. 

= i istance to shearing, per | = load at centre, in pounds. 8 = strain at centre. 

” “Sune inch, lengthwiee of the grain. ans x, y and z signify unknown quantities, either in pounds | 5, — “ at B . 


height, in inches. or inches. 
moment 


of inertia, in inches. [See Table I.) 


Hil 


square inch. Table I. 
length, in inches, 


h 
i 
k 
l 
m = moment or bending moment, in pounds-inch. 


v = diameter, in inches. 
tT = radius, in inches. 





6 = total deflection, in inches. 
ultimate modulus of rupture, in pounds, per | p: — square of the radius of gyration, in inches. (See |v, = 


15 


oe RE Ne RAI nm 


sx = “ point 0 2 
v = stress at centre. 
of int 


“ pes ‘ 
x= point X. 
w = load at centre. 
a= * point A 
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(72) to (77) have only been giver here, as they are often errone- 

ously given in text-books, as the only calculations necessary for 

beams. 

Basisof Tabies 70 still further simplify to the a.~hitect the labor 
x & Xt. of calculating wooden beams or gira.rs, the writer 

has constructed Tables XII and XIII. 

Table XII is calculated for floor-beams of dwellings, offices, 
churches, etc., at 90 pounds per square foot, including weight of 
construction. The beams are sup to be cross-bridged. 

Table XIII is for isolated girders, or lintels, uniformly loaded, 
and supported sideways. . 

When not supported sideways decrease the load, or else use timber 
at least half as thick as it is deep. 

In no case will beams or girders (with the loads given) deflect suf- 
ficiently to crack plastering. 





TABLE XU. 
WOODEN FLOOR-—BEAMS, 
[Caleulated for 90 pounds per square foot of floor .] 


in feet. 


Length of 








For convenience Table XII has been divided into two parts, the 
first part giving beams of from 5’ 0” to 15’ 0” span, the second part 
of from 15’ 0” to 29’ 0” span. 

Mow to use The use of the table is very simple and enables us | 
Table Xi. to select the most economical beam in each case. 
For instance we have say a span of 21’ 6”. We use the second 
of Table XII. The vertical dotted line between 21’ 0” and 22’ 0” is, | 
of course, our line for 21’ 6”. We pass our finger down this line till 
we strike the curve. To the left opposite the point at which we | 
struck the curve, we read : 
21.6 spruce, W. P. 56 — 4-14-14 or: | 
ag 21’ 6” span we can use spruce or white-pine floor beams, of 56 
inches sectional area each, viz: 4” thick, 14” deep and 14” from cen- | 
tres. Of course we can use any other beam below this point, as they 
are all stronger and stiffer, but we must not use any other beam 
above this point. Now then, is a 4” 14” beam of spruce or white 
pine, and 14” from centres the most economical beam. We pass to 
the columns at the right of the curve and there read in the first | 








column 48,0. This means that while the sectional area of the beam 
is 56 square inches, it is equal to only 48 square inches per square 


| foot of floor, as the beams are more than one foot from centres. In 


this column the areas are all reduced to the “area per square foot of 
floor,” so that we can see at a glance if there is any cheaper beam 
below our point. We find below it, in fact, many cheaper beams, the 
smallest area (per square foot of floor) being, of course, the most 
economical. The smallest area we find is 36, 0 or 36 square inches 
of section per square foot of floor (this we find three times, in the 
sixteenth. twenty-ninth and thirty-first lines from the bottom). Pass- 
ing to the left we find they represent, respectively, a Georgia pine 
beam, 3” thick, 16” deep and 16” from centres; or a Georgia pine 
beam 3” thick, 14” deep and 14” from centres; or a white oak beam 
3” thick, 16” deep and 16” from centres. If therefore, we do not 
consider depth, or distance from centres, it would simply be a ques- 
tion, which is cheaper, 48 inches (or four feet “ board-measure”) of 
white pine or spruce, or 36 inches (or three feet “ board-measure ’’) 





TABLE XII. — (contTINUED.) 





The four other columns on 
the right hand side, are for the same purpose, only the figures for 
each kind of wood are in a column by themselves ; so that, if we are 
limited to any kind of wood we can examine the figures for that 


of either white oak or Georgia pine. 


wood by themselves. Take our last case and suppose we are 
limited to the use of hemlock; now from the point where our verti- 
cal line (21’ 6”) first struck the curve, we pass to the right-hand side 
of Table, to the second column, which is headed “ Hemlock.” From 
this point we seek the smallest figure below this level, but in the same 
column; we find, that the first figure we strike, viz: 41, 2 is the 
smallest, so we use this; passing along its level to the left we find it 
represents a hemlock beam of 48 square inches cross-section, or 3” 
thick, 16” deep and 14” from centres. 
In case the size of the beam is known, its safe span can, of course, 
found by reversing the abéve procedure, or if the depth of beam 
and span is settl_d, we can find the necessary thickness and distance 
between centres; in this way the Table, of course, covers every 
roblem. 
: Table XIII is calculated for wooden girders of all sizes. Any 
thickness not given in the table can be obtained by taking the line 
for a girder of same depth, but one inch thick and multiplying by the 
thickness. 
Howto use The use of this table is very simple. The vertical 
Tabie xii. columns to the left give the safe uniform loads on 
girders (sufficiently stiff not to crack plastering) for different woods: 
these apply to the dotted parts of curves. The columns on the right- 
oe side give the same, but apply to the parts of curves drawn in 
ull lines. 
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TABLE XIII. a 


WOODEN GIRDERS, — BRACED SIDEWAYS. | 


(Safe uniform load in pounds.] 


or in feet 
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If we have a 6” X 16” Georgia pine beam of 20 feet span and 
want to know what it will carry, we select the curve marked at its 
upper end 6 X 16= 96; we follow this curve till it intersects the 
vertical line 20’ 0”; as this is in the part of curve drawn full, we 
pass horizontally to the right and find under the column marked 
“ Georgia Pine,” 7980, which is the safe, uniform load in pounds. Sup- 
posing, however, we had simply settled the span, say 8 feet, and load, 
say 7000 pounds, and wished to select the most economical girder, 
being, we will say, limited to the use of white pine: the span not 
being great we will expect to strike the dotted part of curve, and 
therefore select the fourth (white pine) column to the left. We pass 
down to the nearest figure to 7000 and then pass horizontally to the 
right till we meet the vertical 8 feet line ; this we find is, as we ex- 
pected, at the dotted part, and therefore our selection of the left 
column was right. We follow the curve to its upper end and find it 
requires a girder 4” x 12" = 48 square inches. Now can we use a 
cheaper girder; of course, all the lines under and to the right of our 
curve are stronger, so that if either has a smaller sectional area, we 
will use it. The next curve we find is a 6” x 10’ = 60”; then 
comes a 4” & 14° = 56”; then an 8” x 10” = 80”; then a 6” x 
12’’=72" and soon; as none has asmaller area we will stick to our 4” 
X 12” girder, provided it is braced or supported sideways. If not, 
to avoid twisting or lateral flexure, we must select the next cheapest 
section, where the thickness is at least equal to half the depth;! the 
cheapest section beyond our curve that corresponds to this, we find 
is the 6” Xx 10” girder, which we should use iF not braced sideways. 

In the smaller sections of girders where the difference between the 
the loads given from line to line is proportionally great, a safe load 
should be assumed between the two, according to the proximity to 
either line at which the curve cuts the vertical. The point where 





work, and to this should be added 70 pounds oe square foot, which 
is the greatest load likely ever to be produced if packed solidly with 
_— Furniture rarely weighs as much, though heavy safes should 

rovided for separately. The load on roofs should be 30 pounds 
additional to the weight of construction, to provide for the weight of 
snow or wind. Look out for tanks, etc.,on roofs. Plastered ceil- 
ings hanging from roofs add about 10 pounds per square foot, and 
slate about the same. Where a different load than given in the 
Table must be provided for, the distance between centres of beams 
can be reduced, proportionally from the next greater load; or the 
weight on each beam can be figured and the beam treated as a girder, 
supported sideways, in that case using Table XV. Both tables are 
edlcalnted for the beams not to deflect sufficiently to crack plastering. 
How to use The use of Table XIV is very simple. Supposing 

Table X1v. we have a span of 23 feet and a load of 150 pounds 
per square foot. We pass down the vertical line 23’ 0” and strike 
first the 12”—96 pounds beam, which (for 150 pounds) is opposite 
(and half way between) 3’ 4” and 3’ 8” therefore 3’ 6” from 
centres. The next beam is the 12-120 pounds beam 4’ 4” from 
centres; then the 12-125 pounds beam 4’ 5” from centres; then 
the 15-125 pounds beam 5’ 6” from centres and so on. It is sim- 
ply a question therefore which “distance from centres” is most de- 
sirable and as a rule in fireproof buildings it is desirable to keep 
these as near alike as possible, so as not to have too many different 
spans of beam arches and centres. If economy is the only question, 
we divide the weight of beam by its distance from centres, and the 
curve giving the smallest result is, of course, the cheapest. Sup- 
posing however, that we desire all distances from centres alike, say 
5 feet. In that case we pass down the 150-pound column to and 
then along the horizontal line 5’ 0” till we strike the vertical 


TABLE XIV. 


tRON I-BEAMS FOR FLOORS, — 150 POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Lenath of 


0-d © 
x 


For STEEL BEAMS: 
depth of beam (in inches), or deflection will be too great for plastering. 


the curve cuts the bottom horizontal line of each part is the length of 
span for which the safe load opposite the line is calculated. 
Heavier Fioors. Where a different load than 90 pounds per square 
foot, must be provided for, we can either increase the thickness of 
beams as found in Table XII, or decrease their distance from cen- 
tres, either in proportion to the additional amount of load. Or, if 
we wish to be more economical, we can calculate the safe uniform 
load on each floor beam, and consider it as a separate girder, sup- 
ported sideways, using of course, Table XIII. 
BasisofTabies lhe Tables XIV and XV are very similar to the 
XIV and XV. foregoing, but calculated for wrought-iron I-beams. 
Table XIV gives the size of beams and distance from centres re- 
quired to carry different loads per square foot of floor, 150 pounds 
per square foot of floor (including the weight of construction), how- 
ever, being the usual load allowed for in churches, office-buildings, 
public halls, ete., where the space between beams is filled with arched 
Criskwerk, or straight hollow-brick arches, and then covered over 
with concrete. A careful estimate, however, should be made of 
the exact weight of construction per square foot, including the iron- 





1 The rule for caleulating the exact thickness will be found later, Formula (78). 
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Space one-quarter distance (between centres) larger than for iron beams ; but length of span (in feet) must not exceed twice the | 


(span) line, in this case 23’ 0”, and then take the cheapest 
beam to the right of the point of intersection. Thus in our 
case the nearest beam would be 15-125 pounds; next comes 12}” 
-170 pounds; then 15”-150 pounds, ete. As the nearest beam is 
the lightest in this case, we should select it. The weight of a beam 
is always given per yard of length. ‘The reason for this is that a 
square inch of wrought-iron, one yard long, weighs exactly 10 
pounds. Therefore if we know the weight per yard in pounds we 
divide it by ten to obtain the exact area of cross-section in square 
inches; or if we know the area, we multiply by ten and obtain the 
exact weight per yard. 
How to use The use of Table XV, is very similar to that of 
Table xv. Table XIII but that the safe uniform load is given 
(in the first column) in tons of 2000 pounds each. The continuation 
of the two 20” beams up to 40 feet span is given in the separate 
table, in the lower right-hand corner. ‘To illustrate the Table: if we 
have a span of say 19 feet we pass down its vertical line; the first 
curve we strike is the 10} —90 pounds beam, which is one-quarter 
space beyond the horizontal line 6 (tons) therefore a 10}”-90 
unds beam at 19 feet span will carry safely 6} tons uniform load, 
and will not deflect sufficiently to crack plaster. (Each full horizontal 
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TABLE X’V. 
IRON [-BEAM GIRDERS, — BRACED SIDEWAYS. 


[Safe uniform load in tons of 2000 pounds. ] 
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For STEEL BEAMS: Add one-quarter to safe uniform load on iron beams ; but length of span (in feet) must not exceed twice the depth 
of beam (in inches), or deflection will be too great for plastering. 
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space represents one ton). The next beam at 19 feet span is 
10}”—105 pounds, which will safely carry 7} tons. Then comes 
the 12-96 pounds beam, which will safely carry 7}? tons, and so 
on down to the 20” -—272 pounds beam, which will safely carry 333 
tons. 

If we know the span (say 17 feet) and uniform load (say 7} tons) 
to be carried, we pass down the span line 17’ 0” and then horizon- 
tally along the load line 74 till they meet which in our case is at the 
9-125 pounds beam; we can use this beam or any cheaper beam, 
whose curve is under it. We pass over the different curves under 
it, and find the cheapest to be the 12”-96 pounds beam, which we, 
of course, use. 

Iron beams must be scraped clean of rust and be well painted. 

They should not be exposed to dampr<:s, nor to salt air or they will 
deteriorate and lose strength rapidly. 
Steel beams. Steel beams are coming into use quite way: 
They are cheaper to manufacture than iron beams, as they are made 
directly from the ore and in one process; while with iron beams the 
ore is first converted into cast iron, then into wrought iron, and then 
rolled. Steel beams, however, are not apt to be of uniform quality. 
Some may be even very brittle; they are however very much 
stronger than iren (fully 25 per cent stronger), but as their deflec- 
tion is only about 9, 3 per cent less than that of iron beams, there is 
but very little economy of material possible in their use. If steel 
beams are used they can be spaced one quarter distance (between 
centres) farther apart than given in Table XIV for iron beams; or 
they will safely carry one quarter more load than given in Table 
XV; but in no case, where full load is allowed, must the span in feet, 
(of steel beams), exceed twice the depth in inches. With full safe 
loads the deflection of steel beams will always be greater than that 
of iron beams (about 4 larger). Louis De Copret Bere. 


[To be continued.] 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.} 
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THE HARVARD MEDICAL-SCHOOL BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. WARE & VAN BRUNT, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


HOUSE FOR MR. H. R. SMITH, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE materials of this house are common brick with finish of 
pressed brick, the foundation walls being laid up in random stone- 
work. Cost, about $6000. 


TRUSSES OVER COURT-ROOM IN THE UNITED STATES COURT-— 
HOUSE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. MR. W. FRERET, SUPERVISING 
ARCHITECT. 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, OLEAN, N. Y. MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHI-— 
TECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 





BRICKLAYING IN FROSTY WEATHER. 
A REPORT issued by the Foreign Office dealing 


with this subject is sufficiently important to the 
building interests in this country to induce us 

to draw attention to it. In this report —one on 
“ Subjects of General and Commercial Interest ” 
(No. 75) —the method of carrying on bricklayers’ 
work in Norway is described. Mr. T. Mitchell, 
Consul-General at Christiania, having noticed during 
his residence in that country extensive building 
operations carried on in the depth of winter, which 
are generally suspended during frosty weather in 
k-ngland, sought information from Mr. Paul Due, 
one of the leading architects at Christiania, and his 
ire-dog. reply forms the chief portion of the report to which 

“ designed by we refer. Mr. Paul Due has had experience in the 
“Poreou TréresUnited States as well as in Norway, and he says 
building during the months of winter has been prac- 

tised at Christiania for at least twelve years. He mentions, amongst 
the public buildings erected in the capital during winter, the princi- 
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pal railway-station (1879-80), several public schools, and the Angli- | 
ean Church (1883-84), which was commenced in November and | 


opened in June, 1884, in addition to several private houses and 
mansions, all of which have stood, it is alleged, remarkably well, with 
one exception, owing to want of care in preparing the mortar. Mr. 
Due says: “In the use of unslaked lime lies the whole art of execut- 
ing brickwork in frosty weather.” The mortar prepared is “ made 
in small quantities immediately before being used,” and the proportion 
of unslaked lime is increased as the thermometer falls. “ Warmth 
being developed by the use of unslaked lime, it is only a question of 
utilizing it so handily and quickly as to enable the mortar to bind 


with the bricks before it cools.” The report further states that the 
degree of frost in which bricklayers’ work can be done is variously 
estimated at between 6° to 8° Reaumur (184° to 14° Fahr.), and 
12° to 15° Reaumur (5° above to 132° below zero Fahr.). The Nor- 
wegian Society of Engineers and Architects have decided that the 
variation as to temperature is to be explained by the yo of care 
bestowed on the preparation of the mortar, and that by fixing a rule 
for the preparation, a maximum limit of frost may be determined. 
It has been found in practice that bricklayers’ work at Christiania 
does not pay when the temperature is more than 14° to 94° Fahr. 
below freezing-point. 

Such are the main propositions that have been put forward, and 
have given occasion to a number of paragraph-writers to draw some 
rather misleading conclusions as to the prospects of bricklayers and 
hodmen if they, or rather their employers, the master-builders, only 
adopt the Norwegian practice. There is nothing, however, very 
novel in the suggestion. In Berlin the erection of buildings has 
been carried on during frosty weather for years past, and it is onl 
lately that the authorities issued an order forbidding any botelenedls 
being undertaken when the temperature fell to or below 2° R. or 26° 
Fahr. It seems to have been overlooked also that the theory of 
mortar freezing but not setting at such a temperature has been 
before contradicted by German architects of repute. Herr Krause 
— in the Baugewerke Zeitung some time ago particulars of a 

uilding erected by him during a severe frost, the temperature being 
as low as 23° to 14° Fahr. The mortar began to freeze in the 
operation of laying the bricks, and much trouble was experienced in 
setting them. He had the lime slaked in small quantities, mixed the 
mortar with hot water, and the result was the work stood quite firm. 
When the building was pulled down some years afterwards, the 
mortar was found so hard that the bricks broke. In fact, it isa 
common opinion in Germany that frost rather improves than injures 
the brickwork under certain circumstances. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to discover what the conditions are which promote these 
results. It would be unsafe and misleading to assert that, given a 
frost and unslaked lime, any brickwork can be erected that shall 
turn out to be sound. Herr Krause mentions a case in which a wall 
settled and bulged out after a sudden thaw, though a sudden frost 
made it again firm. Every experienced bricklayer will assert the 
same, and every builder and architect is aware of the effect of a 
thaw after a frost. 

There are certain conditions necessary for the process mentioned 
in Mr. Due’s statement. (1) The lime should be of exceptionally 
good quality, and be supplied in a burned, not slaked, condition, the 
oa pews of lime being increased with the degree of frost. (2) 

‘he bricks should be kept dry and not exposed to the frost. (3) 
The frost must be continuous, not followed by a sudden thaw. 
These conditions —the last especially —are necessary for carrying 
on brickwork in frosty weather. A wall can only “freeze itself 
dry” when no moisture is present and the action of freezing con- 
tinues for some days. When we take into consideration the chances 
there are against obtaining all these favorable conditions, the impro- 
bability of a steady frost and the want of care amongst workmen in 
the preparation of the mortar, it will be seen how little reliance can 
be placed upon following the rule in the majority of buildings. One 
of the main precautions stated in the Norwegian report is that 
“Bricks which have been out in the rain or exposed to the frost 
should never be used,” which requires that they should be stacked 
under cover. The circumstances of most buildings render such care 
almost impossible. Unless the work is carried up as dry as possible, 
the warmth developed by the unslaked lime would be absorbed by 
the moisture; the mortar also should be as stiff as convenient for 
| working and the bricks warm. 
| The thickness of main walls in Norway is never less than a brick 
| and a half (15 in. English). It is also stated in the Memorandum 
| that outside plastering is not possible in frosty weather for the 
reason that the manual labor in the cornices would require a longer 
time than the mortar does to lose its warmth. Even plastering to 
flat surface is seldom undertaken. Another clause states that in 
Norway the lime is always supplied to the market in a burned, not 
slaked condition. 

The concluding remarks on wages and hours of labor are of 
| interest. During summer the hours of labor are from 6 A. M. to 7 
p. M., with three hours’ rest for meals, etc. In winter the working 
hours are reduced by four hours, when they are from 8 A. M. to 3 
Pp. M., with an hour’s rest. The wages of a first-class bricklayer 
range from 4s. 6d. to 5s. in summer, in winter being regulated to that 
scale. A second-class bricklayer earns 3s. 4d. to 3s. 11d. per day of 
ten hours, and a hodman 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per day. In frosty 
weather, the bricklayers use an additional thick woollen vest under 
the jacket, and the only stimulant used is coffee after dinner. These 
are facts worth noting by the English bricklayer, whose wages in 
London are 104d. per hour. 

With regard to the suggestions thrown out by the report of the 
Consul-General at Christiania, we cannot see how they can be 
largely practised in this country. The preparing the mortar in 
| small quantities, the use of dry bricks, the protection of the walls 
from rain and snow at night, would entail an extra cost of labor 
| that could only be followed in special work requiring expedition. 
| The use of unslaked lime and hot water in fetes works requiring 

completion during a frost is occasionally resorted to, but generally 

in these cases, the bricks have been stored in a heated room before 
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being used. The rapid changes from frost tv thaw, followed, per- 
haps, by a freezing more intense than the first, render it undesirable, 
even when the materials can be obtained, to run the risk of carrying 


up any considerable amount of brickwork during the winter months | 


in this country. 





TESTING A COATED NAIL. 


| HERE 
— have re- 
= cently 
ea been made at 
———— =a the Water- 


i, 


town Arsenal 
some tests of 


MI 
{ 


{ 
] 


ae eat the adhesive 
re resistance of 
Sees different 
sag kinds of nails 
SSS in wood that 


seem to be of 
more than or- 
dinary inter- 
est to the 
users of nails, 
so we print a 
summary of 
them below. 
The nails 
used were 
plain wire 
nails, cut 
nails, and a 
wire nail exactly the same as the plain wire nail, but coated with pure 
refined Trinidad asphalt under Copeland’s patent. The cut and plain 
wire nails were all of standard makes. In allof these tests the nails were 
driven perpendicular to the grain of the wood, and but one stick of each 
kind of wood was used, and in all but the white oak the nails were 
driven to within one-fourth inch of the head. 
nails were driven about one and three-quarter inches. All of the cut 
nails were driven with their tapering sides acting lengthwise the 
grain of the wood. 
the taper at the points of the wire nails. Four nails of each kind 
and size were tested in all but two or three instances, and the aver- 
ages are the figures given below. 
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| | | | Ibs. per |Ibs, to pull 
. | + wot Ibs. to | 
Kind of | Specific |,- v01) late, |\NO Nails square inch! out after 
Wood. |Gravity. Kind of Nail.|Size.|¢, ‘the Ib. oS wan of surface| bein 
| | in Wood. |drawn fin. 
W. Pine) 4418 | Plain Wire | 4d | 394 89 238 
“ “ Yut.........| 44 | 262 128 278 
“ “ |Coated “ 4d | 388 265 | 914 
W. Pine) “ | Plain Wire.| 6d| 274 | 142 | 335 
a“ ah. ee | 6d} 142 284 | 425 
“ “ Coated “ |. 6d| 271 312 763 
| } 
W. Pine) “ | Plain Wire.| 8d/| 128 227 304 
- * Db. Sises ees | 8d 86 581 518 
“ “ | Coated “ | 8d) 126 506 77 
W. Pine“ Plain Wire. |10d | 88 259 258 
“ } i | re 10d 59 648 407 
“ | «& | Coated “ | 10d 87 641 638 
W. Pine’ “ | Plain Wire.|20a| 35 | 526 281 338 
i) See | Sr | 20d 31 | «(987 405 518 
" be Coated “ | 2d 35 | 1181 631 1016 
| 
W. Pine) “ | Plain Wire. | 60d) 13 | 1077 264 
e as ne Tree | 60d 10 =| 2025 350 
wad “ Coated “ | = 13 1900 465 
Spruce | 4384 | Plain Wire. |10d| 88 368 366 204 
it SAL Ra | 10d 59 652 410 307 
” oa Coated “ 10d 87 657 654 511 
W. Oak | 6255 | Plain Wire. | 20d | 35 760 804 
“ | et ee 120d} 31 1000 925 
“ “ |Coated “ |20d! 35 999 1054 














The average resistance in pine per square inch of surface was 667 
pounds for the coated nail, 398 pounds for the cut nail, and 280 
pounds for the plain wire nail. It will be noticed that the resistance 


per square inch does not differ very materially with the different | 


sizes of cut and plain wire nails, but with the coated nail it is much 
higher in the smaller sizes. This is owing to their having much 
greater surface in proportion to their mass than the larger sizes and 
so are heated to a higher degree of temperature by driving, thus 
cementing them more firmly into the wood. The very slight loss 
from starting as compared with the other nails is accounted for in 
the same way: In starting the nail, the cement is fractured, which 
generates heat and softens it, and so as soon as the nail is at rest 
again, the cement unites as before. The average loss in holding- 
power of the nails that were started one-fourth inch was seventeen 
per cent for the coated nail, thirty-seven per cent for the plain wire 
nail and fifty-two per cent for the cut nail. If the cut nails had 
been driven with the taper of their sides acting across the grain of 


In the white oak the | 


In figuring the surface, no account was taken of | 


the wood they would have given a somewhat higher resistance to 
being started, but they would have suffered much greater loss from 
being started. 

The average variation between the lowest and the highest result 
| in each test was twenty-four per cent for the coated nail, twenty-nine 
| per cent for the plain wire nail, and thirty-three per cent for the cut 











nail. This variation was probably caused by slight inequalities in 
the wood, but is of value, showing to what degree the nails are 
effected by the varying density of the wood even in the same stick. 

To illustrate the effect of the different nails on the wood, we print 
two cuts, which show very clearly the displacement of the fibres 
caused by driving the nail. The wood used was Michigan pine and 
the nails were ten-penny standard and were driven into the edge of a 
plank and the block then sawed off and split by driving in a chisel 
along the edge. A study of these blocks would lead one to the con- 
clusion that a test of the nails after they had been driven some time 
or exposed to the action of the weather would be more favorable to 
| the wire nail. We believe that no such test of the wire nail has ever 
been made, so we have no definite figures to judge from. 








LONDON NOTES. 
LONDON, January 16, 1888. 
Pi eattea attention has been rudely 


called to the necessity of doing 
something to make theatres less 
dangerous by the two terribly destruc- 
tive fires which have recently taken 
place at the Grand Theatre, London, 
and the Theatre Royal, Bolton. For- 
tunately — most fortunately — the fires 
at both these theatres occurred at 
times when there was no performance 
Z and thus we are spared the horrors 
|= that followed the Exeter calamity. I 
mies : hear, however, that theatre-managers 
CAPITAL FRO are experiencing a very marked dimi- 
DEERHURST CHURCH nution of their profits, which, at this 
festive season of the year, should be 
considerable. Let us hope that this attack on their pockets will 
make them devote a little more care to the safety of the lives of 
their patrons than they have been wont to do, for after all it is the 
theatre managers and lessees, not the architects, who are mainly 
responsible for the present lamentable state of affairs. Indeed, I 
am informed by an eminent theatrical architect in London that he 
has to bring considerable pressure to bear upon his clients to per- 
suade them to adopt even the most elementary precautions. 

One noteworthy result of the Grand Theatre fire has been the 
remarkable proofs that have been adduced of the trustworthy char- 
| acter of concrete as a fire-resisting material. For example, the iron 
| girder over the proscenium-arch is encased with some inches of con- 
crete, and though it was evidently exposed to the hottest flames, it 
stands erect among the ruins—an eloquent argument in favor of 
more general employment of this material in public and in private 
buildings. The uncased girders have, as usual, twisted and contorted 
in the most grotesque manner. The plans for both new buildings 
are being prepared by Mr. Frank Matcham, who has had a consider- 
able experience in this particular branch of the profession. Mr. 
Matcham expresses his intention of lighting the theatres entirely by 
electricity and this seems to me to remove one of the chief causes of 
danger, notwithstanding the fact that it is scoffed at by a gentleman 
whose experience should enable him to speak authoritatively. I 
refer to Mr. Augustus Harris of Drury Lane. 








“A Century of British Art,” is the somewhat ambitious title of 
this winter’s exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. I was a little 
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curious to see what would be the effect of the recent 1 in the man- 
agement upon the character of the Exhibition, but I must say that 
Sir Coutts Lindsay has succeeded in gathering together a very 
creditable collection. The period selected is from 1737 to 1837, and 
most of the principal artists who flourished during that century are 
represented. Whether all the drawings that are exhibited are 
worthy of the honor conferred upon them, or whether some well- 
known artists, such as Gainsborough and Reynolds, for instance, 
have been quite fairly treated, is, I think, an open question, but it 
must be remembered that Sir Coutts Lindsay’s task was no easy one. 
Hogarth is strongly represented, and for those who like his pictures, 
the collection will doubtless prove of great interest. One extremely 
quaint sketch entitled “The Sleeping Congregation,” is a capital 
satire upon the religious worship of our forefathers. Another of a 
totally different character, “ The Lady’s Last Stake,” represents a 
oung and virtuous lady, who, playing at cards with an officer, 
am her money, watch and jewels. Her opponent gathering these 
articles together in his hat proffers them at the price of a greater 

rize—her virtue and fidelity to her husband. Her hesitation 
howe the subject of the picture. 

Of the other artists, Constable, with his singular treatment of 
skies; Turner, with his delightfully dreamy landscapes, full of rich 
subdued light; Morland, Mulready, Crome, the elder, and Wilkie, 
are all more or less fairly represented. One of Wilkie’s pictures 
particularly took my 
fancy: it was called 
“The Letter of In- 
troduction,” and the 
attitude of the old 
gentleman, who, sit- 





river banks in the outskirts of every town and village which present 
a gay scene from sunrise to sunset every day in the week, Sunday 
not excepted. 

Down in that part of the country where lava abounds, and espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of the city of Mexico, the municipal or 
other authorities have been at some pains to provide special places 
where the poorer classes can do their washing. What part lava has 
to play in this benevolence on the part of Mexican rulers is easily 
explained: lava enters largely into the construction of such a laun- 
dry in addition to the other uses made of it in the localities where it 
is to be found. Pedregal, which means “a stony place,” is an 
immense lava bed lying near the famous battlefield of Churubusco, 
and has itself a name and place in the history of the Mexican War. 
It furnishes an immense quantity of lava, which can be hewn into 
any shape without difficulty, and is consequently in great demand 
for paving-stones and for metates — the stones upon which the women 
grind corn. It is very dark colored and contains innumerable cavi- 
ties of every size, showing where air has been confined as the molten 
mass has flowed down the mountain sides and spread over the plain. 
In times past the lava beds of Pedregal must have been largely drawn 
upon for the construction of a large number of laundries which I 
have seen in the City of Mexico and in neighboring cities. 

These laundries consist of from fifty to a hundred rectangular 
troughs of lava placed side by side on both sides of a narrow reser- 
voir. Each trough is 
about three feet long 
by half that width, 
and probably two feet 
thick, though it usu- 
ally stands but a foot 
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the looks and _atti- 
tude of his simple 
but dignified guest, 
is charming in the 
extreme; and the 
delicate modelling 
of the Japanese jar 
in the foreground is 
beyond all praise. 
Altogether, although 
the exhibition is, in 
a sense, both incom- 
plete and too complete, yet, Sir Coutts Lindsay deserves our warmest 
congratulations upon the result of his labors. 

I have not yet been to the Academy Exhibition of the works of 
Deceased British Artists, but from what I hear it is hardly up to its 
usual standard. 


“ Brasses” formed the subject of a lecture at the Architectural 
Association the other night, by a well-known amateur rubber, M. A. 
Oliver. The collection of .rubbings was one of the finest I have ever 
seen, and it certainly gave the room a weird appearance to be sur- 
rounded on all sides by life-sized figures of grim knights in armor 
and stern ecclesiastics frowning down upon us. The room was 
fairly full, and the audience very enthusiastic. 

A Travelling Studentship of £100 which has been established by 
the British School of Athens, in conjunction with the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, for the purpose of research 
into the architecture of the ancient Greeks, has just been won by 
Mr. R. Elsey Smith, son of Professor Roger Smith, the well-known 
and justly esteemed Professor of Architecture at University College, 
London. Mr. S. R. Greenshale has also won a prize of £20 for 
measured drawings offered by Colonel Edis. 

Nothing further has yet been done about the Board of Works 
scandal. CHIEL. 





THE MEXICAN LAUNDRY. 


HERE are some things connected with 
the architectural economy of Mexico 
that are worthy of imitation by Ameri- 

cans, but it cannot be said that the public 
laundries are among them. They are, how- 
ever, quite curious, and a sketch of them 
may prove interesting if not instructive. 
They are a feature of every Mexican town. 
Throughout the republic every running 
stream is converted into a laundry and 
- every day is “wash-day.” The women 
“gather at the river,” bearing great bun- 

CAPITAL FROM dies of clothing and selecting large, flat 
DEERHURST CHURCH stones for washboards, and using the roots 
of a kind of cactus for soap, wash out the 

various garments (rubbing them with such vigor upon the flat stones 
as to remove every particle of dirt and parts of the garments also), 
and then hang them upon the bushes to dry. Sometimes they wear 
the clothing to be washed down to the river and “kill time” while it 
is drying by taking a bath. Thus there are favored spots upon the 
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Being placed oblique- 
‘ ly to the water, the 

water-line is a regu- 
lar zig-zag. These 
troughs may have 
been originally de- 
signed to hold the al- 
lowance of water for 
each laundress, but 
they are now used 
as washboards, and 
the surface of a lava 
block being far from smooth, owing to the numerous air-cells men- 
tioned above, clothing which passes through the hands of one of 
these laundresses does not last long. It is buttonless after the first 
washing and hangs in shreds after the second or third. 

The scenes at one of these public laundries are very picturesque and 
would delight the soul of any artist with a penchant for peasant life. 
The women work hard, pausing now and then to gossip with their 
neighbors, and their children play around until the washing is done 
and are carried home in the wooden “dug outs,” which are a part of 
every Mexican’s household outfit. Strange as it may seem, there are 
seldom any quarrels among the women at these laundries. 

When these laundries were first instituted I have never found any 
records to show. They must be very old, for they were built at a 
time when more regard was paid to the needs of the poorer classes in 
Mexico than at present. Artaur Howarp No.t. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the Annual Meeting of the W. P. A. A., the following officers 
A were elected. President, Andrew Peebles; Vice-President, 

Geo. S. Orth; Secretary, L. O. Dause, C. E.; Treasurer, Jos. 
Anglir; Directors, Thos. M. Boyd, C. E., Jos. Stillburg, T. D. 
Evans. (Certified, ) L. O. Dausg, Secretary. 





W2HaAT MIGHT HAVE Become or THE Basti_e.—The king who hesitates 
is very often lost, just as much as though he were an ordinary mortal. 
A very interesting discovery of recent date shows that if Louis XVI 
had only been a little less dilatory he might have a the taking 
of the Bastile, and possibly changed the course of history. It is now 
clearly proved that early in 1788 he had given his conditional approval 
to a plan for demolishing the Bastile and for laying out the site as a 
garden; and a plan was actually prepared showing how the proposed 
change could be effected, but the king, unfortunately for himself, did 
not at once approve this plan when it was placed before him. He said 
he would think about it, and while he was thinking, other and more 
stirring events followed, till presently, on July 14, 1789, the Parisians, 
tired of waiting for the king’s consent, pulled down the Bastile on their 
own account. The original plan for laying out the site as a public 
garden is still in existence, and may be seen by the curious among the 
historical treasures at the National Library at Paris. — London Figaro 
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TESTING FOR THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CON: 
GRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CONGRFSSIONAL LIBRARY 
BvuILDING, 145 East CAPITOL STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1888, 


To tHE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —My attention has been called to a communication in 
your valued journal of January 7, headed “ A Faulty Ground-tst- | 
ing Apparatus,” accompanied by an illustration. Permit me to say 
that both the illustration and the writer’s deductions are extremely 
inaccurate, and would indicate that his visit “ between trains” to the | 
Library site must have been a very hasty one. The sketch was | 
evidently not made on the spot, but subsequently from the vague im- 
pressions received. The apparatus of which tT ond you drawings, | 
consists of a set of cast-iron pedestals, exactly twelve inches square | 
on the base, which are placed four feet apart from centres. Over | 
these pedestals, and fitting into shoes placed on the pedestals, there | 
rest two rolled iron deck-beams. The weight (pig-lead) rests on a car | 
built of four cast-iron flanged wheels with wrought-iron axles, which | 
carry a timber platform in the manner shown on the drawings. The 
lowest foundation courses of the Library have been designed to sus- 
tain, from the superincumbent weights of all descriptions, a uniformly 
distributed load of two-and-one-half tons per square foot; the test- 
load applied to the apparatus being double that amount, or five tons 
per square foot. The car which is placed precisely over four of the 
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panetele is loaded with twenty tons of pig-lead, and after a record 
as been taken of its effect upon the ground, is shifted on to the next 
four pedestals which have been established in line with the former, 
and the operation is then repeated. Accurate levels are obtained 
with a levelling instrument, care being taken to have the four 
pedestals on a level at the start, and disconnected from any others for 
hé time being. 
Now, it will be apparent that with this method a practical result is 





achieved, which, under the circumstances, is very satisfactory. The 
ground under the proposed Congressional Library Building is of a 


| fine sand mixed with particles of clay, which would, under ordinary 


conditions, be accepted as a first-class substratum to build upon. In 


| this case, however, it was considered advisable to use more than 


ordinary caution in the preparations for the foundations of this 
structure, and the simple and inexpensive plan illustrated herewith 
was devised for the purpose. On the other hand, it would have 
been injudicious to overshoot the mark by complicating the apparatus 
for the purpose of obtaining mathematically accurate results, the 
benefit of which would be lost in the practical execution of the work. 
It is known to every experienced architect or engineer that in most 
cases where practical results are to be obtained, the subtleties of 
scientific tests and nice mathematical calculations are engulfed in the 
“ factor-of-safety,” and this especially so with such materials as sand 
and clay which are influenced by all kinds of atmospheric conditions- 

The use of a travelling car was chosen for its ease of transporta. 
tion. If, as Mr. Arey suggests, the load were piled upon single 
pedestals, it would require a large force of men, and a great deal of 
time to load and unload the lead, and to handle and transport the 
lead in bulk would again require staging and other apparatus. As 
constructed, the loaded car is satisfactory. Indications are given in 
the excavation trenches of any weak spots, and the results obtained 
show that the apparatus is perfectly sensitive. The minimum compres- 
sion so far as has been proceeded with, was less than one-eighth inch 
per square foot, and the maximum one-and-one-half inch, all in a trench 
one hundred and eighty feet long, and, with one exception no spot 
has been discovered which would justify the use of any extraordinary 
means of strengthening the foundations by spreading or deepening, 
as the concrete used will be strong enough to bridge the slight in- 
equalities thus far discovered and noted. In isolated pier-pits, the 
single pedestal mentioned by Mr. Arey had to be used as there was 
not room enough to run the car. In these instances the load had to 
be steadied and braced latterly to keep it from tumbling over. From 
a strictly theoretical point of view this would also obviously affect 
the correct result, but for the practical point in question it was con- 
sidered sufficient evidence of good ground when the load of five tons 
on the single pedestal left no impression deeper than one-eighth of 
an inch. ‘Together with the drawings I enclose a schedule of the re- 
sults obtained with the apparatus. 


STATEMENT “A” OF THE RESULTS IN TESTING THE SOIL WITH A WEIGHT 
or 5 TONS PER SQUARE Foot, FROM OCT, 25, UP TO NOV. 11, 1887, INCLUSIVE. 
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| Settlement | 
Number | in inches, Number | in inches, | 
a ene mt Remarks, of = ae —| Remarks. 
“ | West. . est.| East.| 
Pedestal. | Sedestal. | Pedestal. Pedestal. | 
1 | ] ' 31 4 | 
2 32 | Wb | |¢ Fine dry Sand. 
3 a i if F y 
5 } | | 
6 35 | | 
7 36 
ae el ald 
9 a | | 
10 | ae 
il | Siar Bf | After rain. 
12 | 41 Ss | 
. | | 2 | ‘; | | After rain. 
44 =| 316 | 3-16 
17 | | 45 + | 8 | 
18 | After rain. Pier 1 } H 
ee eo an 
20 | mone | none oo 
oe Be i ee ; 
A pe fad aay 
23 none | none ih. 3-16 | 
24 | | j “ 7 | | 
27 ~—«| none | none J i 
poy | } — a ne —> 
29 | | |Maximum = 1} in. Minimum = } in. 
30 ' 1 | @ | Fine dry sand. |'Av’r’ge = 8-32 in. in 53 tests, 185 ft. space, 








In conclusion I wish to extend a cordial invitation to the members 
of my own and the related engineer profession to drop in upon me 
“between trains,” my office being on the Library site, where I shall 
be happy to extend any facilities in my power to examine the draw- 
ings, the work and everything else of interest in the construction of 
the Congressional Library Building. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. L. SMITHMEYER, 
Architect Congressional Library Building. 





HARDING'S BOOKS ON DRAWING. 
TORONTO, Jan, 26, 1888, 


To THE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,—In your issue for October 25, 1884, you recommend 
to a correspondent J. D. Harding’s “ Principles and Practices of 
Art” for architectural picture-making. I have before me a list of 
books in which I find Harding's “ Lessons on Art, 140 Progressive 
Lessons on Drawing” 1849, smail folio, would this be the work to 
which you referred? An answer would much oblige, 


Yours truly, A DRAUGHTSMAN. 


{[No. The books mentioned are distinct works by the same author, — 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 
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IRON CHURCHES. 
Boston, Jan. 28, 1888. 


To tne Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Dear Sirs, —Mr. Lawrence B. Valk, Architect, Tribune Building, 


New York, can probably give information as to the builders of iron | 


churches in this country. C. 

[ANOTHER correspondent reminds us that Mr. Ruskin wrote a year or so 
ago to acharch committee to the effect that ‘‘of all manner of churches 
thus idiotically built, iron churches are damnablest to me.’’— Eps. Am. 
ARCHITECT. | 





PLASTER BOARDING. 
East Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Dec. 29, 1887. 
To tae Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — Could you kindly give me any information regarding 
a material called plaster boarding. I am desirous of knowing where 


it is manufactured and how used. I enclose stamp for reply. 
Yours etc., Wm. A. Ports. 

















Rusxin’s New Atrircope apout “ Frxisn.’’ — There is a little book, 
and a very precious and pretty one, of Dr. John Brown’s, called ‘‘ Some- 
thing About a Well.” It has a yellow paper cover, and on the cover a 
careful wood-cut from one of the doctor’s own pen-sketches — two wire- 
haired terriers begging, and carrying an old hat between them. There 
is certainly not more than five minutes’ work, if that, in the original 
sketch; but the quantity of dog-life in those two beasts —the hill- 
weather that they have roughed through together, the wild fidelity of 
their wistful hearts, the pitiful irresistible mendicancy of their eyes and 
paws — fills me with new wonder and love every time the little book 
falls out of any of the cherished heaps in my study. No one has 
pleaded more for finish than I in past time, or oftener or perhaps so 
strongly asserted the first principle of Leonardo, that a good picture 
should look like a mirror of the thing itself. But'now that everybody 
can mrror the thing itself—at least the black-and-white of it — as 
easily as he takes his hat off, and then engrave the photograph, and 
steel the copper, and print piles and piles of the thing by steam, all as 
good as the first half-dozen proofs used to be, I begin to wish for a 
little less to look at, and would, for my own part, gladly exchange my 
tricks of stippling and tinting for the good doctor's gift of drawing two 
wire-haired terriers with a wink. And truly, putting all likings for old 
fashions out of the way, it remains certain that in a given time and with 
simple means, a man of imaginative power can do more, and express 
more, and excite the fancy of the spectator more, by frank outline than 
by completed work; and that assuredly there ought to be in all our na- 
tional art schools an outline class trained to express themselves vigor. 
ously and accurately in that manner. Were there no other reason for 
such lessoning, it is a sufficient one that there are modes of genius 
which becomes richly productive in that restricted manner, and vet by 
no training could be raised into the excellence of painting. Neither 
Bewick nor Cruikshank in England, nor Retsch, nor Ludwig Richter 
in Germany, could ever have become painters; their countrymen owe 
more to their unassuming instinct of invention than to the most ex- 
alted efforts of their historical schools. — John Ruskin, in the Magazine 
of Art. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF A Frencu Picture 1x America.—A curious 
reminiscence of the ill-fated Crystal Palace Exhibition of New York of 
1853 is brought up by a memorial received here from M. Antoine Etex, 
the distinguished French sculptor, architect and painter. M. Etex 
states that, filled with admiration for the institutions of the United 


States, he executed a large historical painting, ‘‘’To the Glory of the | 


United States,”’ in which he depicted Washington, Franklin and other 
heroes of the Revolution, many of the faces being copied from authen- 
tic portraits in the possession of descendants of Lafayette, the back- 
ground being filled by portraits of all the Presidents of the United 
States down to 1855, and the whole surmounted by the gis of the 
Goddess of Liberty. He was persuaded by a German named Buschek 
to send this work for exhibition to the New York Crystal Palace. 
Horace Vernet and a number of other eminent French artists were in 
like manner persuaded to forward works for exhibition, it being 
expressly stipulated that all the contributions should be safely returned 
without cost. In 1855 an alarming rumor reached him that all the 


works of art exhibited at the Crystal Palace had been seized and would | 


be sold for the benefit of the creditors of the affair. He determined to 
come to the United States and take measures to protect his own pro- 


perty and that of his fellow-artists. The Emperor Napoleon, notwith- 


standing M. Etex’s known republican sentimen s and the part he had 
played in the revolution of 1848, sent his private secretary, M. Moc- 
quart, to him with 5,000 francs in an envelope, which he accepted as a 
loan to defray the expenses of the trip. He landed in New York, and, 
to his joy, found his work as well as those of his Parisian confréres still 
intact, and succeeded in removing them from the Crystal Palace build- 
ing before the disastrous fire which subsequently destroyed it. At the 
request of Mayor Wood, M. Etex’s painting was taken to the City 
Hall and there exhibited on the 4th of July, 1855. M. Etex came to 
Washington, was presented to President Pierce, and was entertained at 
the White House. He made a bust of President Pierce, two medallions 


of Mr. Cushing, one each of Mrs. Fremont and her father and Senator | 


Benton. He also executed a portrait of Mrs. Fremont and a bust of 
Fernando Wood, for all of which he declined to receive any compensa- 
tion, being led to believe that his picture would be bought by the Gov- 
ernment for 200,000 francs — whether by the general Government or by 


the city of New York his memorial does not distinctly show. The war 
of secession came on before anything was done, and now, at eighty-one 
years of age, M. Etex, through leading European bankers, writes to 
ask what has become of the 200,000 francs for which he has been wait- 
ing over thirty years. The records of Congress and the departments 
here fail to disciose that any effort was ever made to secure an appro- 

riation for this purpose. A more difficult question to answer is, what 

as become of the picture itself? A large and valuable historical 
painting of this character by an artist of more than national reputation 
can scarcely have passed into oblivion. But where is it? — New York 
Evening Post. 





Tue Tome or Danret.—Sir Henry Layard thus describes the so- 
ealled tomb of Daniel: ‘“‘The vast mound which marks the site of the 
ancient city of Susa, the capital of Susiana and Elymais, was visible in 
the distance, and as we drew near it appeared to me to be little inferior 
in size to the Mujelibi, the principal ruin of Babylon. We rode first to 
the tomb — the principal object of my visit. I found it to be a building 
of comparatively modern date, resembling the Imaum-Zadehs, or tombs 
and shrines of Mussulman saints constantly met with in Khuzistan, sur- 
mounted by a high conical dome of irregular brickwork — somewhat re- 
sembling in shape a pine-cone. I entered through a gate into a court, 
in which pilgrims find a resting place for the night, safe from wild 
beasts and Arab thieves. A dark inner-chamber, opening upon an 
outer-room, contained the so-called tomb—a square case of plaster 
which might be supposed either to cover a grave or to enclose a coffin. 
Above it were suspended some ostrich eggs and lamps. The tomb was 
surrounded by a wooden trellis. In the outer-chamber I observed one 
vr two small capitals of columns in marble, and in the court-yard a 
larger one of the same material, with a kind of lotus-leaf ornament, 
one foot ten inches in height. They were of the early Persian or Per- 
sepolitan period. The building, surroundei by a few konar trees and 
palms, stands on the bank of a small sluggish stream, called by the 
Arabs the Shaour, which rises in the plain not far from the ruins. I 
found the remains of a flight of steps, built of large dressed-stones, 
leading down to the water’s edge. Among them was a slab, with a bas- 
relief, which has been described as a man between two lions, and has 
been converted by a lively imagination into Daniel in the lions’ den. 
There had formerly been preserved within the tomb a black stone, or 
slab, said to have been covered with mystical signs and human figures. 
The dervish informed me that it had been broken into pieces by two 
Arabs, as they believed that it contained gold.”’ 
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THE usual weekly summary of trade shows results that are calculated to 
increase confidence in future developments in trade and manufacturing. 
The percentages are safe, the gross and net earnings are all right, the sta- 
tistical summaries read right. The country is producing and absorbing 
fully up to all anticipations. Those who a month or two ago shouted 
‘Look out!”’ are quiet now. Under the abundance of money and the 
anxiety of buyers of bonds to purchase and of investors to invest, there is 
an eagerness and impatience in the markets to put out money in a safe way. 
Investments rather than speculations are sought after. Commercial reviews 
and manufacturing summaries show activity in traffic and trade channels 
and this indicates that the consumption of products of all kinds has not 
been retarded. In fact, an expansion of consumptive demand is probable 
in building and most kinds of railway material. Numerous brick contracts 
now run into midsummer. So do railroad-equipment contracts, but not 
contracts for rails, although last week one hundred thousand tons of rails 
were ordered. There is an abundance of money seeking investment, 
Builders have been employed in many Western cities to erect dwellings in 
large numbers to be sold when completed. Lumber manufacturers both 
West and South are entering into contracts for next season's deliveries. 
There will be extensive developments of hardwood interests. Everything 
points to a gradually-increasing control over the lumber supply, bat it will 
never approach the degree of control exercised over oil, coal or many other 
raw products Both timber and minerals are passing under the.control of 
fewer hands. but the practical results will be comparatively harmless for 
the next few years. The iron and steel makers look anxiously for an 
improving demand from somewhere to offset the anticipated falling off in 
the railroad-building demand. The coal production has reached one hun- 
dred and ten million tonsand possibly one hundred and fifteen million tons. 
The idleness of two-thirds of the anthracite region has not diminished the 
supply a ton, in fact, the weekly output is nearly one hundred thousand 
tons greater than a year ago. Machine-shop work is abundant. Electri- 
cians complain of a temporary falling off in orders. Hardware manufac- 
turers are combining to regulate prices. Textile manufacturers are aroused 
to protect threatened interests at Washington. Cotton is strong. Wool is 
weak. Foreign textile-goods’ competition is seriously felt in two or three 
branches, but withal there is a steady expansion of capacity. All kinds of 
machinery and tool makers are busy, but late advices from implement 
| manufacturers show dulness. Shop work west of the Mississippi is plenty. 
| East of the Hudson it is lighter than late Jast year. Most repairs and exten- 
sions in factories and mills have been completed. The anthracite coal- 
strike will probably continue a month yet and do harm. The miners will 
be encouraged to hold out by delusive prospects of State or national inquiry. 
No actual harm has been done and prices will rule stronger in all markets 
for the next six months than they would have done but for the strike. The 
financial situation is strong, but a corner in money is more probable than 
for two or three years because of the extraordinary expenditures of the past 
two or three years. No scarcity is immediately probable, but those who 
will hold on to their money will increase in number until some more satis- 
factory banking basis for the people is devised by Congress. The produc- 
tive capacity of the conntry has been too greatly enlarged to justify the 
fears expressed by some otherwise sensible financial authorities as to over- 
production. This nightmare does not threaten the American people, nor 
does a money stringency, nor even are its fiscal or protective policies really 
endangered. The cards are being shuffled at Washington by expert hands, 
and the political Ah-Sins for the let-well-enough-alone policy will be equal 
| to the occasion when the national game is played. 
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